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A  Prayer  for  Our  Zulu  Mission 

O  loving  God— who  grants  such  gifts  of  grace 
That  we  can  neither  gauge  nor  understand 

The  depth  of  Thy  beneficence— look  down 
In  sweet  continual  fiiercy  on  this  land. 

This  broad  and  waiting  portion  that  has  been 
Appointed  by  Thyself  a  place  where  we 

Should  garner  to  the  glory  of  Thy  name 
And  publish  the  Good  Neius  untiringly. 

Through  long  and  heavy  days,  the  pioneers 
Have  labored  in  this  corner  of  the  world. 

On  them.,  the  sanctified  and  spirit-swift. 

Who  kept  the  banner  of  the  Church  unfurled. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing,  Father.  Let  their  toil 
Be  crowned  with  glorious  fruitage.  Lord,  we  plead; 

And  let  no  lack  of  laborers  halt  Thy  work 
In  this  far  place  of  urgency  and  need. 

We  pray  for  volunteers  to  serve  this  field,— 

Those  who  can  bring  true  succor  to  the  soul. 

Preaching  and  teaching;  those  with  skillful  hands 
To  lessen  pain  and  make  the  body  tvhole. 

O  loving  God— who  grants  such  gifts  of  grace 
That  we  can  neither  gauge  nor  understand 

The  depth  of  Thy  beneficence— look  down 
In  sweet  continual  mercy  on  this  land. 


Gertrude  Hanson 


One  Hundred  Years  in  Zululand 

The  Schreuder  Mission,  1844-1944 


(fY^  New  Year’s  Day  one  hun- 
dred  years  ago  Hans  Paludan 
Smith  Schreuder  landed  in  Dur¬ 
ban,  Natal,  South  Africa.  It  was 
a  great  day  for  him,  for  he  was 
thus  completing  the  first  step  in 
the  fulfillment  of  a  plan  and 
purpose  of  long  standing. 

As  a  very  young  man  he  had 
begun  to  turn  his  interests  in 
the  direction  of  missionary  activ¬ 
ity,  and  while  he  was  studying 
at  the  university  of  Norway  the 
thought  became  clear  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  called  of  God 
to  minister  to  the  heathen  of 
Zululand. 

This  decision  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  liking  of  his  friends. 
A  brilliant  though  eccentric  stu¬ 
dent,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
professors  at  the  University  as 
well  as  by  other  learned  men  as 
a  promising  candidate  for  high 
positions  in  the  church  at  home. 
It  was  therefore  something  of  a 
shock  when  Schreuder  nearing 
the  end  of  his  professional  train¬ 
ing,  published  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  announced  his  desire 
and  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
missionary. 

This  publication,  “A  Few 
Words  to  the  Church  of  Nor¬ 
way  Concerning  Christian  Duty 
with  Regard  to  the  Salvation  of 
Non-Christian  Brethren,”  was  a 
kind  of  declaration  of  faith,  and 


was  a  signal  to  his  friends  to  ral¬ 
ly  to  his  support.  Means  were 
secured  by  gifts,  especially  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  Norway,  and 
a  private  committee  consisting 
of  Professors  Keyser,  Kauri n,  and 
Vexels  helped  him  to  plan  his 
journey  and  his  approach  to  the 
new  mission  field.  Schreuder  had 
recently  been  ordained  into  the 
ministry  of  the  State  Church  of 
Norway,  and  so  was  prepared  to 
assume  the  duties  of  a  pastor. 
With  a  certain  Mr.  Thommesen 
to  assist  him  in  matters  of  ma¬ 
terial  organization  and  means, 
he  embarked  for  heathenland, 
on  July  5,  1843.  And  so  the 
Schreuder  Mission  was  started. 
'  There  had  been  sporadic  at¬ 
tempts  before  Schreuder’s  time 
to  Christianize  the  Zulus.  The 
American  Zulu  Mission  had 
been  working  since  1835  on  a 
small  scale  along  the  coast  and 
gave  Schreuder  and  his  assistant 
valuable  help.  But  Schreuder 
was  not  satisfied  to  work  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country.  He 
wished  to  labor  in  Zululand 
proper— in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  —  something  which  no 
white  man  had  so  far  been  able 
to  do,  for  the  Zulu  king  had 
decreed  death  to  anyone  who 
ventured  upon  such  a  mission. 

Believing  that  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Zulu  king,  Mpande,  might 
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gain  him  the  privilege  so  long 
withheld  from  missionaries, 
Schreuder  prepared  himself  for 
a  visit  to  the  king  by  studying 
the  Zulu  language  and  trying  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  he  undertook  the  long 
and  difficult  journey,  which  in¬ 
volved  weeks  of  travel  bv  oxcart 
over  rough  terrain,  through  Na¬ 
tal,  across  the  borders  of  Zulu 
and  right  to  the  king’s  kraal. 
The  zealous  young  missionary 
was  received  most  ungraciously. 
His  pleas  to  Mpande,  his  ready 
assistance  to  an  injured  courtier, 
his  prayers  to  God  were  of  no 
avail.  The  refusal  of  the  king 
was  absolute,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  Schreuder  to  do  but 
to  return  to  the  Natal  province. 

So  disappointed  was  he  over 
this  obstacle  that  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  God’s 
will  that  he  should  teach  in 
Zulu.  He  hung  about  the  borders 
of  the  land  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing  for  nearly  a  year,  and  then 
—partly  because  of  his  own  dis¬ 
couragement,  partly  because  of 
the  impatience  of  his  “mission 
society’’  back  in  Norway,  he 
went  to  China,  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  journey,  only  to  learn 
that  he  could  not  work  there, 
for  his  red  hair  made  him  an 
object  of  hatred  among  the 
Chinese.  Then  and  there  he 
made  the  vow'  before  God  that 
he  would  return  to  his  first  lo\e, 
the  Zulus,  and  however  slowly 
the  work  might  proceed,  he 


Avould  henceforth  devote  his  life 
and  his  strength  to  them. 

He  returned  to  Natal  and 
established  the  mission  station 
Umpumulo,  where  he  patiently 
—yet  powerfully— taught  the  hard 
heathen.  It  was  indeed  a  trial 
of  his  faith,  for  fourteen  years 
passed  before  he  was  able  to 
rather  in  the  first  fruits  of  his 
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labor.  Then,  to  his  great  joy,  a 
Zulu  girl  was  baptized. 

In  the  meantime  the  mission 
societies  in  various  parts  of  Nor¬ 
way  had  been  merged  into  one, 
and  Schreuder  was  naturally 
elected  the  leader  in  the  field. 
Several  good  men  had  come  out 
to  Africa,  chiefly  from  the  Mis¬ 
sion  School  in  Stavanger.  And 
yet  Zulu  proper  remained  a  for¬ 
bidden  land. 

Then  unexpectedly  the  coun¬ 
try  was  opened.  The  Zulu  king, 
Mpande,  suffered  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever  and  the  witch 
doctors  tried  their  charms  with¬ 
out  avail.  Then  it  was  that 
Chief  Konto,  one  of  Mpande’s 
men,  remembered  the  medical 
skill  of  the  “Great  Teacher’’  and 
Schreuder  was  sent  for.  His  po¬ 
tent  medicine  bottles  became 
famous,  for  not  only  the  King 
but  also  other  members  of  the 
royal  kraal  were  cured  of  ail¬ 
ments.  When  Schreuder  made 
ready  to  return  to  his  station, 
he  was  urged  to  remain,  and  a 
tract  of  land  was  given  him  at 
Empangeni  to  build  a  station. 

Here  began  his  mission  work 
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in  Zulu  proper.  Station  after  sta¬ 
tion  was  established  as  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  grateful  King  con¬ 
tinued  his  gifts.  The  greatest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  land 
which  he  received  was  the  exten¬ 
sive  Intume  Highland,  a  fine 
stretch  of  country  some  16,000 


acres  in  extent.  Here  the  Entu- 
meni  Mission  Station  was  begun 
in  1852.  Later  the  government 
appropriated  most  of  this  land 
and  divided  it  up  into  farms 
for  Europeans. 

Schreuder  was  conservative- 
even  old-fashioned  in  his  atti- 
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tude  toward  women,  but  he 
found  in  them  valuable  aids  in 
mission  w'ork.  Twice  married,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in 
both  his  wives  a  real  love  for 
missions.  His  first  wife,  Adelheid 
Lowenthal,  had  been  an  ardent 
mission  w'orker  in  Norway  be¬ 
fore  their  marriage.  She  proved 
to  be  an  able  companion  and 
helper  in  the  work  among  the 
Zulus.  She  died  in  1878  and  is 
buried  at  Untunjambili  Mission 
Station.  His  second  wife,  Jo- 
hanne  Vedeler,  was  equally  com¬ 
petent.  She  survived  her  hus¬ 
band  about  fifteen  years,  always 
faithful  to  his  work  and  to  his 
memory. 

In  1866,  after  twenty-two 
strenuous  years  on  the  mission 
field,  Schreuder  visited  Norway, 
and  was  during  his  stay  there 
ordained  Bishop  of  the  Mission. 
His  return  to  Natal  brought  him 
into  a  time  of  stress  and  strain 


BISHOP  SCHREUDER 


in  the  mission  work.  Misunder¬ 
standings  were  rife,  grumblings 
fermented,  and  difficulties  arose. 
Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  those 
unhappy  years! 

The  consequence  of  this  strife 
was,  however,  that  in  1873  Bish¬ 
op  Schreuder  formally  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Mission  Society.  None  of 
the  other  missionaries  went  with 
him,  and  yet  he  was  not  alone. 
His  faithful  wife  and  his  earnest 
friends  stood  by  him  as  in  former 
days.  A  committee  was  formed 
in  Norway  and  a  sum  of  money 
was  sent  to  the  Bishop  to  pur¬ 
chase  suitable  land  for  a  new 
mission  center.  Krantzkop-Kloof 
farm  was  bought,  and  there  was 
established  the  Untunjambili 
Mission  Station,  noted  for  its 
beautiful  location  and  its  health¬ 
ful  climate,  as  well  as  its  excel¬ 
lent  situation  for  effective  mis¬ 
sion  work.  The  extent  of  the 
farm  now,  after  additions  made 
to  it  by  the  late  Bishop  Nils  As- 
trup  and  his  son  Dr.  Johannes 
Astrup  is  approximately  three 
thousand  acres. 

Bishop  Schreuder  died  in  1882 
and  the  Rev.  Nils  Astrup  (later 
Bishop)  succeeded  him  in  1883, 
coming  to  the  work  with  his  de¬ 
voted  wife,  Catherina  Thur- 
mann,  and  five  children,  as  well 
as  a  foster  son,  Carl  Doving,  who 
was  to  become  a  hymnologist  of 
no  mean  ability. 

In  1884  the  Rev.  H.  J.  S.  As¬ 
trup  came  to  Africa  to  assist  his 
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brother.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
important  Entumeni  Mission 
Station,  where  with  his  wife, 
Thekla  Breder,  he  labored  faith¬ 
fully  and  strenuously  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Mrs.  Astrup 
gave  unstintingly  to  the  work  of 
this  station  not  only  her  time 
and  love,  but  also  such  private 
financial  resources  as  she  pos¬ 
sessed. 

In  the  years  that  followed  a 
number  of  women  missionaries 
also  worked  at  Entumeni. 
Among  them  were  Marie  and 
Hanna  Larsen,  daughters  of  the 
late  Dr.  Laur  Larsen,  of  Luther 
College;  Ellen  Thompson,  now 
Mrs.  Olaf  Turmo;  Valborg  Pet- 
terson;  Mrs.  Falckmoe;  and  An¬ 
na  Stenberg,  who  later  became 
Mrs.  H.  J.  S.  Astrup.  Longest  in 
her  period  of  service  was  Caro¬ 
line  Astrup,  to  whom  the  Long 
Service  Medal  was  awarded  when 
she  was  on  furlough  in  Norway. 

From  time  to  time  other  work¬ 
ers  were  added  to  the  Mission. 
The  Rev.  Carl  Otte  of  the  Her- 
mannsburg  (or  Hanoverian) 
Mission  was  taken  into  the 
Schreuder  Mission  in  1885  and 
worked  at  Entumeni.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Clara  taught  for  several  years 
at  Untunjambili.  His  son,  Hein¬ 
rich  Otte,  together  with  Johan¬ 
nes  Astrup,  son  of  the  Bishop, 
after  college  and  theological 
training  in  America,  returned  to 
Zulu  in  1896,  the  latter  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  young  bride,  Ber- 


tine  Rodsater.  Heinrich  Otte 
was  placed  at  Hlabisa  Station, 
and  Johannes  Astrup,  after  two 
years  of  service  in  the  Dutch  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  Capetown,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  mission  field  to  be 
his  father’s  vicar  during  a  period 
of  furlough  spent  in  Norway. 

There  Rev.  Nils  Astrup  was 
ordained  Bishop,  a  worthy  fol- 
low'er  of  Bishop  Schreuder.  Bish¬ 
op  Astrup  returned  to  the  field, 
to  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
mission  supervision  and  to  the 
instruction  of  a  few  earnest  Zulu 
boys  whose  desire  it  was  to  be¬ 
come  pastors  and  missionaries 
to  their  owm  people.  Samuel 
Ninela  was  the  first  of  these  to 
be  ordained. 

Rev.  Joh.  Astrup  in  the  mean¬ 
time  continued  in  charge  of  Un¬ 
tunjambili  where  the  work  grew 
and  flourished  amid  difficulties. 
Had  it  not  been  for  timely  aid 
given  by  friends  in  America,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  the  Schreuder- 
mission  would  have  perished  for 
lack  of  funds.  But  God  is  good 
and  through  His  grace  the 
Schreudermission  survived.  Sure¬ 
ly  it  was  an  answer  to  humble 
yet  enduring  prayers  sent  up  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Astrup  the  missionary 
Rev.  O.  Norgaard  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Mission  Society  w'as  taken 
into  the  Schreudermission.  He 
and  his  large  family  worked  un¬ 
der  many  hardships  at  Biyela, 
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Zululand.  His  promising  son, 
Carl,  became  a  missionary  but 
died  soon  afterwards. 

C.  U.  Faye  of  Entumeni,  Zu¬ 
luland,  studied  in  England  and 
later  at  Luther  College,  Decorah, 
Iowa,  where  he  took  his  B.A. 
degree.  He  studied  further  three 
years  at  Luther  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  re¬ 
turned  to  Africa,  and  did  good 
work  in  the  Schreudermission 
with  which  his  father  and 
mother  had  been  closely  con¬ 
nected.  He  had  been  privately  tu¬ 
tored  by  the  profoundly  learned 
yet  humble  Rev.  H.  J.  Astrup. 
After  some  years  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Schreuder¬ 
mission  and  is  now  in  America. 

Bishop  Astrup  was  by  this 
time  getting  tired  and  senile. 
His  son  often  took  over  his  epis¬ 
copal  duties,  and  be  it  said  to 
the  credit  of  both  of  them  that 


they  always  agreed  on  essentials. 

Bishop  Astrup  died  in  1919 
and  his  brother.  Rev.  H.  J.  S. 
Astrup,  took  over  the  superin- 
tendentship.  He  was  already  get¬ 
ting  old,  so  after  a  couple  of 
years  the  position  was  assigned 
to  the  son.  Rev.  Johs.  Astrup, 
who  has  since  held  it. 

Officially  the  Schreudermission 
belonged  to  Norway,  but  Ameri¬ 
ca  provided  more  than  half  of 
its  support  as  well  as  many  of  its 
workers.  Earnestly  did  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  wish  that  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Church  of  America  would 
take  it  over  officially  and  first 
Rev.  Smedal  and  later  Dr.  Birke- 
lund  were  sent  to  Norway  to 
discuss  and  negotiate  the  matter 
with  the  Norwegian  Schreuder¬ 
mission  authorities.  Finally  in 
1926  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
work  over  to  the  Norwegian  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  of  America  and 
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to  have  only  a  Mission  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Norway.  At  these  discus¬ 
sions  the  late  Bishop  Tandberg, 
Primate  of  Norway,  presided. 
Norw^ay  still  has  a  private  Schreu-- 
dermission  Committee  whose 
able  and  sympathetic  secretary 
is  Bankchef  Chr.  Dons  of  Oslo. 
Many  respected  and  esteemed 
friends  in  Norway  continue  to 
aid  the  Schreudermission. 

At  Untunjambili,  Henninge 
Astrup  and  Anena  Christensen 
have  laid  down  much  good  con¬ 
scientious  work,  as  have  Kezia 
Astrup  and  Valborg  Petterson. 
There  are  many  others  but  space 
forbids  me  to  mention  them  all. 
However,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  a  few'  tried  and 
trusted  Natives  who  have  helped 
us  through  the  years:  there  is 
Samson  Sibiya  who  worked  first 
under  Bishop  Schreuder,  then 
under  Bishop  Astrup,  and  finally 
for  the  longest  period  under  Dr. 
Jobs.  Astrup.  He  was  about  one 
hundred  years  old  when  he  died; 
perhaps  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less.  The  old  Zulus  did  not  know 
the  exact  date  of  their  birth. 
They  reckoned  approximately 
according  to  important  events. 
Other  native  workers  were  Ga¬ 
briel  Xulu,  Samuel  Ninela,  Koni 
Luhongwana,  Samuel  Ntule,  Al- 
vinah  Ndivando,  and  many, 
many  others,  both  men  and 
women.  They  may  not  get  much 
credit  in  this  life,  but  I  surely 
believe  their  names  are  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life. 


Among  the  more  recent  Eu¬ 
ropean  workers  in  the  Schreu¬ 
dermission  can  be  mentioned; 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Ylvisaker, 
Re\'.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Farup,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Rindahl,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Hjalmar  N.  Astrup, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Nelson,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  H.  Otte,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Otte. 

There  were  also  qualified 
nurses  and  teachers  such  as  Pet¬ 
rine  Solvik,  Olga  Guttormson, 
Anna  Charlotta  Olson,  Emma 
Eide,  and  Selma  Erickson. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gronli  were  for 
several  years  at  the  large  Entu- 
meni  Mission  Station;  now'  Rev. 
Gronli  is  serving  the  foreign 
missions  as  Mission  Secretary. 

A  century  ago  the  work  in 
Zulu  w'as  begun  under  very  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  Today  there  is 
a  flourishing  church  with  seven¬ 
teen  missionaries  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  three  native  workers  serv¬ 
ing  five  main  stations.  The  total 
Christian  community  numbers 
approximately  13,500  souls. 

Me7i  and  Women  make  history 
all  over  the  world.  May  the  men 
and  women  in  our  mission  ever 
be  faithful  to  the  One  Perfect 
Man,  Jesus  Christ. 

Humbly  we  pray  for  His  bless¬ 
ing  over  our  beloved  Schreuder¬ 
mission,  and  thankfully  do  we 
praise  Him  in  this  vear  of  Jubi¬ 
lee. 

Bertine  S.  Astrup 

We  regret  that  the  article  on  Medical 
Missions,  written  by  Mrs.  Carl  Otte. 
was  lost  in  the  mails. 
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ipDlJCATlON  was  on  the  pro- 
^  gram  of  the  missionaries 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
work,  the  aim  being  first  of  all 
to  use  the  school  as  an  evangel¬ 
izing  agency.  The  curriculum 
must  have  been  elementary  in 
the  extreme— reading,  writing, 
singing,  with  the  main  emphasis 
on  the  Catechism,  Bible  History, 
and  Scripture.  Such  things  as 
hygiene,  gardening,  and  needle- 
w'ork,  which  aimed  at  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  material  betterment  of 
the  people,  and  which  now  are 
a  part  of  the  school  syllabus, 
were  taught  in  the  practice  of 
these  things  at  the  mission  sta¬ 
tion— for  the  first  pupils  were 
the  serv'ants  at  the  station. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  anyone 
else  to  attend  school,  especially 
children.  “We  have  a  shield 
around  our  hearts,”  said  the 
older  folk,  “but  the  children  are 
impressionable.  They  might  be¬ 
come  believers  and  we  don’t 
want  that  to  happen.” 

After  a  hundred  years  of  mis¬ 
sion  work  there  are  still  eager 
youngsters  being  kept  out  of 
school  by  their  heathen  parents, 
who  are  reluctant  to  let  go  of 
the  old  things;  for  the  school  is 
still  an  evangelizing  agency,  and 
for  a  heathen  child  to  enroll  in 
school  is  to  declare  his  intention 
to  be  baptized. 

If  the  problems  and  difficulties 
were  many  and  great  in  Natal, 
where  a  European  government 
did  not  oppose  the  Christianiz¬ 


ing  of  the  natives,  they  were 
multiplied  in  Zululand,  where 
the  missionary  was  the  guest  of 
the  heathen  black  man’s  govern¬ 
ment. 

“You  may  stay  here  and 
preach,”  said  the  King,  for  he 
realized  that  the  missionary’s 
medicines  and  his  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  carpentry,  and  such 
things  might  serve  him  well; 
but,  “you  are  forbidden  to  be¬ 
come  believers,”  he  told  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

However,  the  insistent,  invisi¬ 
ble  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
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could  not  be  curbed.  It  was  a 
power  which  the  King  tried  in 
vain  to  understand.  “You  may 
have  servants,  but  they  must  eat 
their  own  food  and  sleep  in  their 
own  homes,”  was  the  message 
which  he  sent  to  one  missionary. 
Trying  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  so  many  servants  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  became  believers,  he 
figured  that  they  must  have  been 
served  “faith  medicine”  in  their 
food.  Naturally  these  restrictions 
waned  with  the  power  of  the 
Zulu  kings. 

As  soon  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
congregation  was  formed  and 
the  believers  began  to  baptize 
their  children,  a  second  aim  was 
added  to  the  first  in  the  schools, 
namely,  the  training  of  these 
children  into  strong  Christians 
and  intelligent  church  members. 

From  these  difficult  and  hum¬ 


ble  beginnings  has  grown  a  vast 
work.  The  problem  in  many 
places  today  is  not  how  to  get 
children  to  come  to  school,  but 
how  to  provide  room  and  teach¬ 
ers  for  all  who  want  to  come.  In 
our  mission  in  1941,  2,330  chil¬ 
dren  attended  our  79  schools.  If 
to  this  number  were  added  the 
number  of  pupils  in  all  the  other 
mission  and  government  schools, 
we  should  find  the  number  to 
be  very  great  indeed.  And  yet, 
if  statistics  were  available,  this 
number  would  likely  be  only  a 
small  percentage  of  all  Zulu 
children  of  school  age.  Our  own 
missionaries  estimate  that,  in 
areas  served  by  some  of  our  out- 
station  schools,  less  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  in 
school. 

Our  schools  at  KwaHlabisa 
and  Untunjambili  have  eight 
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“grades,”  called  First  and  Second 
Year  Infants  and  Standards  I  to 
VI.  Entumeni  has  Standard  VII 
as  well.  The  other  schools  have 
four,  five,  or  six  classes.  Fifteen 
of  our  schools  received  govern¬ 
ment  aid  in  1941.  In  a  govern¬ 
ment  aided  school,  the  Natal 
Education  Department  pays  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  and  gives 
other  monetary  aid,  prescribes 
the  syllabus,  requires  certain 
standards  of  work  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  sends  inspectors  and 
supervisors  to  the  schools.  The 
policy  of  giving  aid  to  mission 
schools  was  begun  in  a  modest 
way  as  early  as  1856. 

The  first  teachers  were  the 
missionaries  themselves,  aided 
as  soon  as  possible  by  their 
ablest  pupils.  In  1941  our  schools 
were  taught  by  105  native  men 
and  women,  twenty-five  of  whom 
had  teachers’  certificates. 


Down  through  the  years  a 
number  of  women  missionaries 
have  served  as  teachers  and  as 
matrons  of  the  girls’  homes  con¬ 
nected  with  our  larger  schools. 
Miss  Caroline  Astrup  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  our  only  missionary  teacher 
in  the  primary  schools.  She  de¬ 
serves  special  mention  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  connected  with  our  En¬ 
tumeni  school  as  teacher  and 
matron  of  the  girls  for  over  fortv 
years.  She  has  been  succeeded  as 
head  of  the  school  by  one  of  her 
own  pupils  and  is  now  teaching 
Scripture  throughout  the  school. 
On  Saturday  mornings  she 
teaches  a  class  of  boys  who  are 
kept  out  of  school  by  their  par¬ 
ents  in  order  to  herd  cattle. 

At  some  of  our  other  stations 
the  missionary  pastor  teaches 
Scripture  in  the  school,  but  his 
duty  to  his  large  congregation 
and  district  are  so  heavy  that 
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the  mission  has  asked  for  two 
women  missionaries,  who  could 
teach  Scripture  in  two  of  our 
largest  schools. 

A  third  aim  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  professional 
training.  A  few  missionaries  in 
a  country  of  thousands  of  heath¬ 
en  could  not  reach  many  with 
their  message  except  in  a  very 
cursory  manner.  The  need  was 
for  Christians  who  could  go  out 
into  various  localities  and  live 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  teach¬ 
ing  them  and  preparing  them 
for  baptism.  Each  missionary 
did  what  he  could  to  prepare 
such  helpers  —  teachers,  evange¬ 
lists,  and  catechists. 

What  a  stupendous  undertak¬ 
ing  it  must  have  been— the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  first  attempt,  with 
meager  equipment  and  no  text¬ 
books,  to  give  “higher  educa¬ 
tion”  to  people  barely  out  of 
heathendom!  Bishop  Schreuder 
trained  a  class  of  three  young 
men,  teaching  them  Norwegian 
as  well  as  Zulu.  One  of  the  men 
left  Schreuder,  but  the  other  two 
completed  their  course.  One  of 
these  became  the  teacher  and 
evangelist  at  Entumeni.  The 
other,  Samson  Sibiya,  was  an  un¬ 
usually  stable  character  and 
served  our  mission  faithfully  for 
many  years.  He  died  in  1931  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

Bishop  Astrup  trained  and  or¬ 
dained  our  first  pastors. 

At  present  three  types  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  are  given  at 


special  schools.  Evangelists  are 
being  trained  at  Untunjambili 
in  a  three-year  course. 

Pastors  are  trained  at  Oscars- 
berg,  a  Swedish  mission  station, 
where  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  four  Co-operating  Lutheran 
Missions  is  located.  There  have 
not  been  enough  candidates  to 
enable  the  Seminary  to  have 
more  than  one  class  in  training 
at  a  time,  and  sometimes  it  has 
been  closed  for  two  or  more 
years  between  courses.  In  1942 
it  was  possible  to  open  a  new 
course  as  soon  as  the  previous 
one  was  completed. 

Teachers  receive  their  training 
at  Umpumulo  Institution,  which 
is  operated  by  the  five  Co-oper¬ 
ating  Lutheran  Missions.  With 
a  Standard  VII  education,  a  pu¬ 
pil  may  enter  the  T4  class.  After 
two  years  of  training,  he  (or  she) 
goes  out  with  a  Teachers’  Fourth 
Class  Certificate.  He  will  then 
seek  a  post  in  a  Government  or 
a  Government  Aided  Mission 
School,  where  a  man  receives 
an  initial  salary  of  ^66  (I264) 
per  year  and  a  woman  one  of 
^54.  If  a  pupil  has  had  Standard 
IX  he  may  enter  the  T3  class, 
also  a  two  years’  course,  after 
which  he  receives  a  Third  Class 
Certificate.  The  salary  will  then 
be  £\2  higher  than  that  of  a 
Fourth  Cla.ss  teacher. 

Although,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  the  bulk  of  the  Zulu 
people  are  still  untouched  by 
schools,  the  Africans  are  seeking 


education  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  Certificates  are  pur¬ 
sued  with  great  zest,  and  a  man 
with  a  B.A.  degree  is  a  person  to 
be  respected  indeed!  As  yet  no 
member  of  our  own  mission  has 
climbed  to  such  a  height. 

The  highest  non-professional 
training  given  in  our  own  mis¬ 
sion  schools  is  the  Junior  Certif¬ 
icate  given  at  Umpumulo  Insti¬ 
tution.  This  is  given  at  the  end 
of  three  years  of  high  school.  The 
examination,  which  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  the  same  as  that  given  to 
white  children  at  the  end  of  two 
years  of  high  school. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  take 


senior  high  school,  to  get  a  teach¬ 
ers’  certificate  higher  than  third 
class,  to  take  a  commercial  course 
or  nurses’  training,  or  to  learn  a 
trade  (other  than  woodwork) 
must  attend  non  -  Lutheran 
schools  or  study  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  In  their  studies  the  Zulus 
come  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  unbiblical  thought  which 
passes  for  wisdom  in  this  world. 
May  our  mission  schools  be  given 
grace  to  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  faith  of  their  pupils  and 
be  strengthened  in  their  purpose 
to  hold  forth  the  Lutheran  and 
Biblical  principle:  The  Word 
alone,  grace  alone,  faith  alone. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Rindahl 


Isaiah  52:7:  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidmgs,  that  publisheth  peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that 
publisheth  salvation,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth! 


ip  VANGELISTIC  work  among 
the  Zulus  must  ever  go  up 
hill  and  down  hill.  This  is  not 
meant  in  a  figurative  way.  All 
work  has  its  ups  and  downs,  its 
bright  and  dark  moments,  espe¬ 
cially  when  extending  God’s 
kingdom  here  on  earth.  We 
know  that  if  the  work  goes  too 
well,  the  devil  calls  out  his  forces 
to  try  to  crush  any  good  that  may 
have  been  done. 

These  hills  I  mention  are  real. 
To  reach  the  natives,  the  pastor 
or  evangelist  must  be  prepared 
to  do  much  walking,  walking 
which  includes  going  up  and 
down  hills  and  wading  across 
rivers.  The  work  among  the  Zu¬ 
lus  can  best  be  likened  to  that 
done  among  the  Kentucky  moun¬ 
tain  folk.  Both  live  scattered 
here  and  there  on  small  patches 
of  land;  to  find  them  one  has 
really  to  hunt.  But  among  the 
Zulus  there  are  no  villages. 
There  are  no  market  squares 
where  crowds  might  assemble. 
The  only  place  where  we  may 
find  a  group  gathered  is  at  some 
lonely  trading  store  owned  by  a 
white  man.  The  villages  in  Zu- 
luland  are  inhabited  by  white 
people,  e.g.  government  officials, 
educational  men,  storekeepers, 
and  other  business  men. 

In  the  cities  there  are  native 
areas  which  have  sprung  up  since 


the  white  man  came.  Here  the 
native  servants  of  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  live,  close  to  their  work.  Car¬ 
ing  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
these  Zulus  who  have  migrated 
to  the  cities  from  their  country 
homes,  is  almost  like  working  in 
the  slums.  This  branch  of  the 
work  needs  much  of  our  time 
and  attention,  especially  as  the 
sectarians  find  these  native  areas 
a  rich  field  from  which  to  draw 
their  converts.  Many  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  lonely  and  far  from  home, 
‘  are  attracted  by  this  highly  emo¬ 
tional  type  of  worship,  particu¬ 
larly  when  there  is  no  one  from 
their  own  church  to  watch  over 
them  and  guide  them. 

Some  of  the  sub-station 
churches  can  be  reached  by  car, 
others  can  not.  Perhaps  the  mis¬ 
sionary  can  use  his  car  part  of 
the  way,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  him  to  have  to  walk  from 
five  to  ten  miles  fiom  where  he 
leaves  his  car,  conduct  the  serv¬ 
ice,  and  then  walk  this  distance 
back  to  his  car  again.  I  recall 
one  place  in  particular  which 
lies  at  the  end  of  a  seven  mile 
walk  along  a  mountainous  path. 
When  going  to  this  place,  the 
missionary  starts  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  doesn’t  get  back 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Once 
when  a  mission  nurse  was  called 
to  come  out  to  visit  a  sick  per- 
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son  she  rode  horseback.  There 
^vere  places  so  steep  that  she 
wondered  if  she  should  try  to 
carry  the  hof-se— at  least  the  horse 
did  not  carrv  her.  But  she  de- 

j 

cided  that  she  would  never  make 
that  trip  on  horseback  again. 

Often  the  members  must  walk 
long  distances  to  attend  services 
at  these  substation  churches.  Af¬ 
ter  the  service  is  over,  the  mis- 
sionarx  visits  the  sick  and  the 
aged  who  are  unable  to  come  to 
church,  and  tells  them  the  sweet 
story  of  salvation.  He  may  bring 
them  the  Lord’s  Supper,  too, 
thus  giving  them  strength  and 
comfort.  These  visits  may  mean 
many  extra  miles  of  walking  for 
the  missionary,  but  he  goes  glad¬ 
ly,  thankful  for  the  joy  and  priv¬ 


ilege  of  serving  God  and  his  fel- 
lowmen  in  this  special  way. 

The  place  of  worship  in  one 
of  these  far  away  substations 
may  be  a  hut  belonging  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  mud  walls  can  be 
made  to  look  quite  nice  when 
white-washed.  The  ceiling  of 
poles  with  grass  thatching,  gen¬ 
erally  hangs  heavy  with  soot 
from  the  fires  which  have  burned 
in  the  chimneyless  room.  The 
hard  pounded  mud  floors  are 
covered  with  grass  mats  for  the 
people  to  sit  on.  The  one  door, 
about  four  feet  high,  is  the  only 
entrance  for  both  light  and  peo¬ 
ple.  An  old  table  serves  as  the 
altar.  Such  a  place  does  not  come 
up  to  the  standards  of  beauty 
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The  work  of  evangelizing  the 
Zulus  requires  messengers  of 
God,  strong  in  faith  and  strong 
in  body.  Perhaps  it  is  no  coin¬ 
cidence  that  most  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  former  ath¬ 
letes.  God  has  called  them  know¬ 
ing  that  their  physical  strength 
would  be  needed  in  this  rugged 
country.  The  Zulus  themselves 
are  strong,  well-built  men  who 
can  make  forty  miles  in  a  day 
of  rough  walking. 

To  meet  the  growing  need  of 
trained  native  workers  our  Os- 
carsberg  Theological  Seminary  is 
offering  a  four-year  course  for 
training  Zulu  pastors.  The  Un- 
tunjambili  Evangelists’  School 
offers  a  three-year  course  prepar- 
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and  splendor  which  we  love  to 
see  in  our  churches.  There  is  no 
awe-inspiring  altar,  no  beautiful 
stained-glass  windows,  no  pipe 
organ  lifting  one’s  thoughts  up¬ 
ward  on  the  wings  of  sacred 
music,  and  no  robed  choir  to 
lead  the  singing.  The  group 
seated  on  the  floor  serves  as  its 
own  choir,  singing  joyfully,  and 
often  from  memory.  As  soon  as 
the  service  begins,  one  forgets 
the  longed-for  outward  beauty; 
and  the  Word  of  God,  preached 
and  sung,  spreads  its  beauty, 
filling  the  humble  place. 
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ing  native  evangelists  for  tlieir 
work.  I'hese  two  courses  are 
planned  for  those  natives  who 
have  attended  onr  mission 
schools.  We  are  gratefnl  for  the 
many  untrained  workers  eager 
to  bring  the  gospel  to  their 
brothers  and  sisters  still  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Some  of  these  untrained 
workers  receive  a  small  remun¬ 
eration  for  their  work  bnt  many 
give  their  services  free. 

.A.S  we  look  back  on  these  one 
hundred  years  of  missionary  en¬ 
deavor  among  the  Zulus  we 
thank  God  and  praise  Him  for 
His  marvelous  work  and  the 
wonders  He  has  performed.  In 
spite  of  the  small  number  of 
white  workers  carrying  on  dur¬ 
ing  these  many  years  God’s  army 
of  native  Christians  has  increased 


and  yet  there  are  so  many  Zulus 
who  still  walk  in  spiritual  dark¬ 
ness.  Only  through  constant 
prayer  and  by  telling  over  and 
over  again  the  wondrous  story 
of  Jesus  and  His  love,  can  the 
humble  servants  of  God  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  And  so,  as  soldiers 
of  the  cross  we  must  have  our 
army  camped  near  by  so  that  the 
heathen  can  join  our  ranks  when 
their  hearts  are  touched  by  God’s 
invisible  power  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.  As  our  ranks  swell 
we  can  make  a  stronger  fight 
against  Satan  and  his  mighty 
forces  of  evil. 

“Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  ye 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  praise 
him,  O  ye  servants  of  the  Lord.’’ 
Psalm  135:1. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Otte 
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